GEORGE THE THIRD
y$:   even the Prince of Wales wrote to tell him that he
intended   to join the Government.
I had nothing particular to say, neither have I now, except that the
Opposition, as lately called, seems suspended in a comical state, the
Duke of Portland adhering to Charles Fox, and all the party, except
a very select few, opposing the said Charles.
Such was the observation made by John Baker Holroyd, Earl of
Sheffield, to Auckland in February 1793.
But by then the war clouds which had gathered in the
European skies in the previous months cast their dread shadow
over Great Britain. The King and Pitt had done their best to
avoid war. In his Speech to Parliament at the close of the session
on June ifth, 1792, the former had said:
I have seen with great concern the commencement of hostilities in
different parts of Europe. In the present situation of affairs it will be
my principal care to maintain that harmony and good understanding
which subsists between me and the several belligerent powers, and
to preserve to my people the uninterrupted blessings of peace; and
the assurances which I receive from all quarters of a friendly disposi-
tion towards this country, afford me the pleasant hope of succeeding
in these endeavours.
But the intrepid Frenchmen had killed their King, and were
marching against Flanders and Holland to preach Liberty,
Fraternity and Equality. The danger was coming perilously
near Great Britain; and it was a situation which created the
greatest alarm. The Frenchmen themselves cut the Gordian knot
on February 1st, 1793, when they declared war on their ancient
enemy and Holland. And on that very day Fox was on his feet
in the House of Commons protesting that there was nothing in
the conduct of France to justify Great Britain declaring war upon
her! Unaware of the recent march of events in France George
himself was convinced that war, which he so much detested,
could not long be averted. On February 2nd he wrote to Pitt:
... if the occasion ever could occur that every power for the
preservation of society must stand forth in opposition to France,
the necessity seems to be at the present hour. Indeed my natural
sentiments are so strong for peace, that no event of less moment
than the present could have made me of decidedly of opinion that
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